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larities in situation suggest at least that when 
Dante was drawing Cato on the shores of Purga- 
tory, the mental image of Brunette's Ptolemy 
may have flashed across his mind along with 
reminiscences of Elijah and perhaps of other 
venerable guides. Whether this was so or not, 
of course we shall never know : at any rate, it 
may be interesting to Dante scholars to note that 
there is something in common between the sudden 
appearance of Cato to Dante on the Bhores of 
Purgatory and the sudden appearance of Ptolemy 
to Brunette on the peak of high Olympus. 



Kenneth C. M. Sills. 



Columbia University. 



Note. — In the prologue to the Tesoretto, Capitolo I, 11. 
61, 62, Brunetto refers to Cato, coupling his name with 
that of Seneca. The poet says to Bustico di Filippo : 
" Appresso tutta fiata 
Avete accompagnata 
L'adorna costumanza 

Che 'n voi fa per usanza 
Si ricco portamento, 

E si bel reggimento, 
Ch' avanzate a razione 
E Seneca, e Catone." 
an allusion which escaped the attention of G. Wolff in his 
article on Cato der Jwngere bei Dante in Jahrbuch der 
devischen Dante Gesellxehqft, n, 230 ; but which is men- 
tioned by Arturo Graf in his discussion of Cato in Soma 
neUa memoria e neUe immaginazioni del M. Em., n, 268. 



NOTES ON BEN JONSON'S Volpone. 

Date of Composition. 

With the aid of the title-page and a few internal 
references to contemporary events, we are able to 
place the date of the production of Volpone with 
a considerable degree of accuracy. The title-page 
reads : 'Acted in the yeere 1605.' x The year 
1605 extends from March 25, 1605 to March 
25, 1606 according to more modern dating. 
Fleay has pointed out * the importance of the whale 
reference in connection with this inquiry. The 
reference is : 

1 All references and quotations are from the 1616 Folio. 
8 F. G. Fleay : Biog. Chron. Eng. Drama, I, 373. 



Ebb. The verie day 
(Let me be sure) that I put forth from London, 
There was a whale discouer'd, in the riuer, 
As high as Woolvdeh. (II. I, 46-49.) 

The date of this discovery is to be found by com- 
paring the account above with Stow's Annales for 
January 19, 1605-6 : 

The 19 of January, a great Porpus was 

taken aliue at Westham, in a small A great 

creeke, a mile and a halfe within the 

Land, and presented to Francis Gofton whale came 

Esquire, ohiefe Auditor of the Imprests, 

and within few dayes after, a very great up as high 

Whale came up within eight mile of 

London, whose body was seene diuers as Woolwich. 

times aboue water, and iudged to ex- 

ceede the length of the longest Ship in 

the Biver, and when she tasted the fresh 

water, and sented the land, she returned 

into the Sea. 

The date of this whale, as Fleay says, determines 
one limit for the production — it must have been 
later than January 19, 1606 ; but what neither 
Fleay nor any other, so far as I am aware, 
has noted is that only a few lines above a very 
direct hint is given as to the length of time which 
ensued between the date of the whale's appearance 
and the date of the production of this play. In 
line 17 of this same act and scene, Sir Politique 



How long, sir, 
Since you left England? Pee. Seuenweekes. 

Compare this with the passage just quoted : 

Peb. The verie day 
(Let me be sure) that I put forth from London-, 
There was a whale discouer'd, etc. 

In other words, Peregrine is represented as holding 
this conversation with Sir Politique in Venice just 
seven weeks after January 19, 1606 — i. e. March 
9, 1606. If this were an isolated instance, we 
might take it for granted that Jonson merely 
wrote seven weeks to give adequate time for 
Peregrine to reach Venice from London, but a 
significant passage in the prologue mentions ap- 
proximately the same length of time in discussing 
the composition of the play : 

this his creature, 
Which was, two months since, no feature ; 
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And, though he dares giue them fiue liues to mend it, 
'Tis knowne, fiue weekes fully pen'd it : s 

Prologue, 14-17. 

Jonson's exceptional care in the minor details of 
his art warrants us, I believe, in using the seven 
weeks or two months which he has mentioned, 
as accurate means for determining the date of 
production. 

Two contingencies should be mentioned, but 
cannot, from their very nature, be dealt with at 
any length or at all conclusively : first, that the 
phenomenal appearance of the whale occurred 
while the play was in the course of composition ; 
second, that Jonson, in revising the play for 
printing — the first quarto appeared in 1607/8 — 
inserted these lines. If either were true, it would 
invalidate our conclusions, but there is no reason 
for suspecting such a thing. The mention of the 
whale comes early in the play ; it is introduced in 
a perfectly natural manner with a number of other 
prodigies collected in Jonson' s memory from the 
reports of the preceding year or more ; and it 
forms an apt climax, a local hit, with which the 
audience were supposed to be familiar, having 
occurred only ' seuen weekes ' before. 

The importance of the date, March 9, 1606, as 
the earliest possible for the production of the play 
is manifest when we come to examine Fleay's 
contention that Jonson and Volpone are referred 
to in the additions to Mucedorus. 4 Putting aside 
his practically unsupported declarations that these 
additions to the old play were made in 1606 ; and 
disregarding also his impossible identification of 
"a lean and hungry meagre cannibal" with the 
known mountain-bellied Jonson then just rising to 
the height of his fame : the date he mentions, 
Shrove Sunday, March 2, 1606, as the date of the 
production of Mueedorw is a week earlier than the 
earliest possible date for the production of Volpone. 
To state this briefly : The period of time between 
the appearance of the whale, January 19, 1606, 
and the date which Fleay assigns to Mwxdorus, 

8 The difference between two months and five weeks is 
probably the difference between the time when the first 
conception of the play came to his mind, and when he 
had actually put pen to paper. 

*F. G. Fleay: Life of Shakespeare, p. 155-6; Chron. 
Hist, of the Stage, p. 190 ; Biog. Chron. of the English 
Drama, I. 348 ; n. 50-51. 



containing (he says) an apology for the Volpone, 
is just six weeks. Now Jonson himself says his 
play ' was, two months since, no feature, ' and one 
of the characters in the play discusses the appear- 
ance of the whale which, according to his own 
words, he saw seven weeks before. 

Placing the earliest possible date as March 9, 
1606, we have the latest possible supplied by the 
end of the year, March 25. Somewhere between 
these two dates we may place the first production 
of Volpone : nearer than this it is hardly possible 
to come. 

The Character of Mosea. 

Jonson owes his conception of Mosca's character 
not to the parasite of the Latin comedies, but to 
the tradition of the English stage, which had 
developed a type of a different kind, though 
called by the same name. And there is no doubt 
in my mind that Jonson recognized this difference 
when he put these words into Mosca's mouth : 

I meane not those, that haue your bare towne-arte, 

To know, who's fit to feed 'hem ; haue no house, 

No family, no care, and therefore mould 

Tales for mens eares, to bait that sense ; or get 

Kitchin-inuention, and some stale receipts 

To please the belly, and the groine ; nor those, 

"With their court-dog-tricks, that can fawne, and fleere, 

Make their reuennue out of legs, and faces, 

Eccho my-Lord, and lick away a moath ; 

HI. i, 16-24. 

Now this description of what Mosca does not mean 
by the parasite is exactly what Plautus and ter- 
ence did mean by the name. To Mosca's mind 
he himself, a parasite, is an example of : 

.... your fine, elegant rascall, that can rise, 
And stoope (almost together) like an arrow ; 
Shoot through the aire, as nimbly as a starre ; 
Turne short, as doth a swallow ; and be here, 
And there, and here, and yonder, all at once ; 
Present to any humour, all occasion ; 
And change a visor, swifter, then a thought ! 

III. i, 25-31. 

How different this conception is from those miser- 
able, fawning, half-starved creatures who haunt 
the plays of Plautus and Terence under the name 
of Parasite, and whose sole end and highest ideal 
is a good dinner ! Mosca follows the English 
tradition in combining with this ideal a rare 
genius for strategy and wickedness. The ancestor 
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of the English parasite is Mathew Merygreek of 
Bolster Doister, originally intended, in all proba- 
bility, to be modelled strictly on classical lines, 
but as a matter of fact partaking more of the 
nature of the Latin slave than of the Latin para- 
site. Headers of the classical comedies will re- 
member that inevitable slave, often apparently 
the only character of ordinary intelligence in the 
whole cast ; whom master and master's friends 
find an ever ready help in necessity ; to whom all 
business, public or private, is entrusted ; the go- 
between on all occasions ; and finally the deus ex 
machina by whom all the tangled threads of the 
plot are separated and arranged. Jonson, im- 
pregnated as he was with the classics, could not 
follow the varying English tradition without a 
kind of protest that he realized the name parasite 
was here applied to a character not drawn on 
conventionally classical lines. He made his pro- 
test by putting into the mouth of Mosca a careful 
definition of the difference between the parasite of 
classic convention and himself, the former a mere 
appetite, himself joining to that a rare genius for 
knavery. 

The Dedication. 

It is generally believed that the indignation 
expressed in the dedication to this play is caused 
by the Eastward So trouble, which brought about 
the imprisonment of Jonson, Marston, and Chap- 
man, and by the famous stage qnarrel between 
Jonson on the one hand and Marston and Dekker 
on the other, but a letter found by Dr. Birch 
among the Hatfield State papers and given by 
Mr. D' Israeli to Gifford, who published it in toto 
in the notes to his introduction, seems to disprove 
this. The date of this letter is 1605, and several 
phrases in it bear so remarkable a resemblance to 
passages in the dedication to this play that it is 
worth while quoting them here. 

' My noble lord, they deal not charitably who are witty 
in another man's works, and utter sometimes their own 
malicious meanings under our own words. I protest to 
your honour, and call God to testimony, (since my first 
error, which, yet, is punished in me more with my shame 
than it was then with my bondage) I have so attempered 
my style, that I have given no cause to any good man of 
grief ; and if to any ill, by touching at any general vice, 
it hath always been with a regard and sparing of particular 
persons 



I beseech your most honourable lordship, suffer not 
other men's errors or faults past to be made my crimes ; 
but let me be examined both by all my works past and 
this present ; and not trust to rumour but my books .... 
whether I have ever (many things I have written private 
or public) given offence to a nation, to a public order or 
state, or any person of honour or authority ; but have 
equally laboured to keep their dignity as mine own per- 
son, safe. If other have transgressed, let me not be enti- 
tled to their follies.' 

In an earlier passage of the letter Jonson explains 
that he is ' committed to a vile prison, and with 
me a gentleman, . . . one Mr. George Chapman, 
a learned and honest man. The cause . . . is . . . 
a play.' 

The stage-quarrel was a thing of the distant 
past at the end of the year 1605, and Jonson had 
collaborated with his opponents in the years 
between. Furthermore, in the parenthesis quoted 
— (since my first error, etc.) — Jonson specifically 
mentions the Eastward So trouble as distinct from 
the present. The coincidence of date and the 
striking similarity of expression as illustrated by 
the above extracts, make it probable that the 
dedication to our play and the letter quoted were 
written under the same provocation — an imprison- 
ment for libel sometime in 1605. 

Pyrrhus, of Delos. 

In the weird interlude furnished by Volpone's 
misshapen creatures, the following lines have 
never been satisfactorily accounted for : 

Hermotimus was next (I find it, in my charta) 
To whom it did passe, where no sooner it was missing, 
But with one Pyrrhus, of Delos, it learn' d to goe a fishing. 

I. n, 17-19. 

Previous commentators have followed Upton 
blindly in ascribing the whole tale of the various 
transformations of Pythagoras' soul to the influ- 
ence of Lucian's dialogue entitled The Dream or 
The Cock, but in this dialogue the soul is repre- 
sented as leaping from Euphorbus to Pythagoras, 
omitting all mention of Hermotimus and Pyrrhus 
of Delos ; indeed, it is expressly stated that ' in 
the meantime ' (between Euphorbus and Pythag- 
oras) ' it remained without a home.' The key to 
this difficulty is found by consulting Diogenes 
Laertius, Lives of the Philosophers, Bk. viii, § 5. 
The passage reads : 
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ciraSq 8' Ev><£op/3os d«>0dVoi p,eTaj3r)vai Tr)v ^XV V 

OVTOV €IS "EpjOOTl/HOV .... «V«8^ 8' "E/0/tOTlftOS 

aireOave yev«r0at Hvppov rbv AiJXiov dXtea .... 
citeiS^ Se IIiJppos arrcdavt yevia&ai Tlvdayopav Kal 
iravrw rutv dprj/ievtav jxefivqaOai. 

Furthermore, an examination of a contiguous 
section in the Lives would seem to show that 
Jonson derived the genealogy of the soul in its 
early stages, from Apollo up to and including 
Pythagoras, from this source, I append the Greek : 

tovtov <pr](Tiv 'HpaKXei'Sijs 6 IIovtikos irepl abrov 
TaSe Xeyeiv, &s e?j ttoti yeyovcos AfflaXt&qs Kal 'Ep/iov 
vios vopurOeii}' rbv ^ *Ep/o}y ewrav avTcji iXicrOai. 6 ti 
av (iovXoiro irXi/y dflavacruxs. alrrja-acrOcu. ovv £$>vra km 
TeXeirnJauvTa p.vl\p.ipi <f\«v rm (rvp./3awovTwv. ev fttv 
o$v rjj Ijajj ttAvtw 8iap,v>j/tovst)<rai* lira. 8' diro&ivoi 
Tijpijirai ri/v airijv iurqp.-qv- Xpovu> 8' Sorepov as 
Eii<£opj8ov IX0eiv Kal uiro MtveXeu) rpwOrjvai. 6 
8' EiJ<£op/?os eXcyev ws Ai0aXi8ijs 7tot« yeydvoi Kal 
oVi irap' "EjO/tou to Saipov Xa/3oi Kal t^v 177s </^x5 s 
arepMroXijO'JV &S iripieiro\-qQt) Kal ets o<to ^vto koi 
£<3a irapeyevero Kal ova rj tl/v\i) Iv aSou eirafe Kal at 
Xowral Tira wojueVotKTiv. 

(§4.) 

Tongue, and bable are his treasure, (I. n, 77. ) 

In Jonson' s Discoveries we find : 

'The treasure of a fool is always in his tongue, said the 
witty comic poet.' 

In a note upon this, Schelling in his edition writes : 
' I cannot identify this passage in Plautus, Terence, 
Menander, or other "witty comic poet." ' 

The reference is, perhaps, to Plautus' Poenulus 
IH. in. 625-626 : 

Istic est thensaurus stultis in lingua situs, 
Vt quaestui habeant male loqui melioribus. 

Whose skin is whiter then a swan, all ouer ! 

Then siluer, snow, or lillies ! 

L V, 112-113. 

Commentators have not noted that this little des- 
cription of Celia by Mosca is a direct recollection 
of Martial (I. cxv.) : 

Quaedam me cupit, invide Procille 
Loto candidior puella cygno, 
Argento, nive, lilio, ligustro. 

your Lombard prouerb 

Volpone, acting the mountebank, in excusing 



himself for his supposed absence from his custom- 
ary haunts, says : 

'lam not (as your Lombard prouerb satth) cold on my feet.' 

II. n, 43. 

I am indebted to Dr. Kenneth McKenzie for the 
discovery of this proverb in Cherubini's Vocabohrio 
Milanese- Italiano (Milan, 1814) vol. n, p. 28, 
s. v., Pe (Milan is, of course, in Lombardy.) 

'Ave o ave minga i pee frecc .... (Avere [o non 
avere] i piedi freddi) vale essere o non esser ricco di 
danaro, di beni di fortuna.' 

Jonson must have heard it from some of his 
traveled friends. 



stale Tabarine, the fabulist, II. n, 53. 

Tabarin's name here deserves somewhat more 
attention than commentators have devoted to it. 
Jonson mentions him (1605/6) as 'stale Tabar- 
ine,' and yet, if he be the same as the farceur of 
Mondor, all authorities agree that no trace of him 
has ever been discovered before the end of the 
year 1618 at Paris, and that he did not reach the 
height of his popularity until about 1622, sixteen 
years after this play appeared. Two solutions are 
possible : first, that possibly in the unknown years 
of Tabarin's life before 1618, he had wearied 
Italian cities with his buffoonery, and his name 
and reputation had come thence to the ears of 
Jonson. The only support for this argument is 
the persistent tradition that he was an Italian by 
birth, but so uncertain is the authority that no 
two commentators agree upon the same city. The 
designation of fabulist may readily be understood 
to mean this Tabarin, for in his published works 
many of his answers take the form of a fable. 
The second solution to be suggested is that Jonson 
refers to an entirely different character, from 
whom, perhaps, this ' Jack-pudding ' (as Gifford 
terms him) borrowed his name. For this theory 
no tangible support has been found, but we can 
point to the numerous Italian companies sojourning 
in France during the last years of the 16th and 
the first of the 17th centuries, and the possibility 
that one of them contained such a character. 
Perhaps the name was derived from the traditional 
' tabarrino ' carried by all the Zani or Corvielles 
of that period. Jonson shows elsewhere in this 
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play an astonishingly thorough acquaintance with 
some of the works then occupying the French 
stage, and if a ' Tabarine ' had been among these 
companies he might have known of it. 

the Danish Gonswart. II. n, 118. 

Both "Whalley and Gifford put themselves on 
record as unable to discover who 'the Danish 
Gonswart' was. I am indebted to Professor 
Palmer of Yale for the suggestion that it was John 
Wessel, a noted predecessor of Luther, who gained 
in addition to his theological fame, the reputation 
of being a great physician. For his career, con- 
sult Dr. C. UUman's biography Johann Wessel 
ein Vorgaenger Luthers. For the appellation 
Gansfort ( ' Gonswart ' Jonson writes) compare 
Brockhaus' Kmversatims-Lex. under Wessel: 
'Johannes Wessel, auch Gansfort genannt' ; also 
Eneyel. Brit. : 'Wesselus Gansfortius (the sur- 
name is from Gansfort or Gosewort, a Westphalian 
village from which his family came.') 

Signior Flaminio, will you downe, sir? downe? 

What is my wife your Franciscina? sir? II. m, 6-7. 

The allusion is probably to the Flaminio and 
the Francischina of the French stage at the end 
of the 16th century. Flaminio was at the head 
of the most famous troupe of actors of the ' corn- 
media dell' arte' in Italy, and was summoned with 
his company in 1576 by Henri HI of France to 
Blois just as les Etats generaux were to assemble. 
The greatest success was achieved by Silvia Kon- 
cagli in the role of 'servante (fantescca) ou, 
comme on dit plus tard en France, de Soubrette 
.... Son nom de guerre 6tait Franceschina.' 
(Consult : Moland, Moliere et la Comedie Ital- 
ienne. ) 

The Celia Plot. 

One of the crucial points in the plot is Mosca's 
success in persuading Corvino to give up his wife, 
Celia, to the use of Volpone, saying the physicians 
have prescribed : 

That, to preserue him, was no other meanes, 

But some yong woman must be straight sought out, 

Lustie, and full of iuice, to sleepe by him ; 

II. iv, 35-37. 

Commentators have passed this with a reference 
to I Kings i, Iff., but a sentence in Hazlitt's 



The Venetian Bepublie (n, 557), is so striking 
as to suggest that perhaps Jonson took this inci- 
dent in his plot from Italian history of a com- 
paratively recent date : ' It is scarcely desirable 
to lift the curtain from the scenes portrayed in 
official papers, and by writers of a reliable char- 
acter, as occurring in the Venetian capitol, and 
even within the precincts of the ducal palace, not 
many years after the time of Francesco Foscari 
(1422-1457) ; for there is even a story of a 
Doge who in his old age felt the same chill 
which crept over holy King David, and thought 
of the same antidote. ' 

We will take, vntill my roofe whirle round 
With the vertigo. Ill, vn, 221, 222. 

Compare Juvenal vi, 304, 

cum bibitur concha, cum iam vertigine tectum 
ambulat 

My onely ayme was, to dig you a fortune 
Out of these two, old rotten sepulchers. 
ni. rx, 41, 42. 

The figure is taken from Plautus' Pseudolus I. 
IV, 410-413 : 

erum eccum uideo hue (meum) Simonem una seinel 
cum suo uicino Calliphone incidere. 
ex hoc sepulchro uetere uiginti minas 
Acfodiam ego hodie, quas dem erili Alio. 

wherein, I pray your father-hoods, 

To obserue the malice, yea, the rage of creatures 

Discouer'd in their euils ; and what heart 

Such take, euen, from their crimes. IV. V, 53-6. 

Compare Juvenal vr. 284-285. 

nihil est audacius illis 
deprensis, iram atque animos a crimine summit. 

.... his vice 

That can beguile so, vnder shade of vertue. IV. v, 66. 

Compare Juvenal rv. 109. 

fallit enim vitium specie virtutis et umbra. 

.... vicious persons when they are hot, and flesh' d 
In impious acts, their constancy abounds. IV. vi, 53-54. 

Compare Juvenal xin, 237. 

cum scelus admittunt, superest constantia. 

It were a folly, beyond thought, to trust 

Any grand act vnto a cowardly spirit. V. n, 10-11. 
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Compare Plautus, Pseudolus II. i, 576. 
nam ea stultitiast, facinus magnum timido cordi credere. 

.... if Italy 

Haue any glebe, more fruitful, then these fellowes, 

I am decern' d. V. n, 3S-35. 

Compare Plautus, Epidicus II. in, 306-7. 

nullum esse opinor ego agrum in agro Attico 
aeque feracem quam hie est noster Periphanes. 

.... Now, you begin, 

When crimes are done and past, and to be punish' d, 

To thinke what your crimes are. V. xn, 149-151. 

Compare Juvenal xni, 237-239. 

.... quod fas 
atque nefas, tandem incipiunt sentire peractis 
criminibus. 

The seasoning of a play is the applause. Epilogue, 2. 

Compare Plautus, PoenulusV. vi, 1370-1371. 

nunc, quod postrememst condimentum fabulae, 
si placuit, plausum postulat comoedia. 



Yale University. 



Lucius Hudson Holt. 



NOTES ON THE FINNSBUKG 
FKAGMENT. 

The theme of the Fragment is from the saga 
cycle that finds fuller treatment in the song of the 
scop, Beowulf, 11. 1070-1160, the killing of 
Hnsef, the Halfdane. The motive for this is sug- 
gested in the Episode where its subsequent devel- 
opments are given ; whereas in the Fragment we 
have but a single moment in this contest between 
Dane and Frisian. 

The Finn saga belonged to the saga cycle of the 
North. There was a genetic reason for its selec- 
tion by the scop, in his wish to do honor to 
Hrofcgar's guest. Through Ongentheow, the hus- 
band of Elan, Beowulf was related to HroSgar, 
son of Healfdene ; Hnsef, the Hoeing, had kinship 
with the Danes. Any commemoration of his glo- 
rious deeds in life would but reflect credit on all 
that had blood-relationship with the Danes ; any 
account of the treachery at his death would make 
them feel more keenly the tie of relationship. 



There was ample evidence of treachery in this 
tribal feud between the Hocings and the Eotenas, 
momentarily stayed by the marriage of Hilde- 
burh, Hnsef s sister, to Finn. As Moller (Das 
aUenglisehe Volksepos), suggested, the giving of 
Hildeburh to Finn would be an atonement for the 
killing of Finn's father, Folcwalda, by Hnsef or 
Hnsef' s father, Hoc. Hildeburh is sinless in the 
death of Hnsef and her son (cf. 1. 1070 of Beo- 
wulf). On Hnsef s fall, succession was given to 
Hengest in the fight, at the conclusion of which 
Finn, robbed of nearly all his men, had been 
compelled to sue for peace. To the Danes, fieo- 
denlease, equal rights were given with the Fri- 
sians ; Finn was to govern all alike and no Fri- 
sian, under penalty of death, was to mention 
Danish loss ; Hnsef is burned together with the 
son of Hildeburh, in the presence of all ; Hengest 
remains and is afterward put to the sword, as 
likewise happens in time, to Finn. 

This is the sequence admitted by all scholars, 
ten Brink (Grundriss ii. 548), in speaking of 
the Episode, says that we have the picture of a 
rhapsodist, a complete master of the material in 
hand, dwelling on those points to which he wishes 
to give prominence, merely suggesting or alluding 
to others ; as, the sorrow of Hildeburh and the 
treaty, Hengest' s death and Finn's fall. 

While there is but little that accords between 
Holler's IAedertheorie and ten Brink's interpreta- 
tion, their agreement shows that the real difficulty 
enters when the attempt is made to explain certain 
lines of the Episode by the readings of the Frag- 
ment, and vice-versa. It is only then that conjec- 
tural readings become possible for 11. 1126-1128 
and 1138-1153. Moller further increases the 
difficulty, in his treatment of the Fragment, by 
his liberal supply of gaps, consonant with his 
strophic theory. Notwithstanding the fact that 
frequent abrupt transitions are found to so great 
an extent in Old English poetry that they have 
almost developed a canon of criticism, yet he 
demands a logical connexion between the lines to 
the point of chastened perspicuity. We find him 
saying, "nur wenn wir dies annehmen ist die 
Erzahlung dramatisch, sonst ist sie ein planloses 
Hervorkehren von Einzelvorgangen ohne Zusam- 
menhang ! ' ' 

Bugge (P. B. B. xn, 20) holds that the Frag- 



